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portant commission to Hawkins, who was too old, and
Frobisher, who was too incompetent. Before going
on to discuss the alleged corruption among the com-
manders of the voyage, it will be worth while to con-
sider whether, had Drake been appointed, he would
have enjoyed any better fortune.
It may be stated in the first place that the govern-
ment permitted, either by negligence or corruption, full
information concerning the enterprise to reach Spain,
with the result that a powerful fleet was waiting in the
Azores.   In the second place, Spain had been recovering
to some extent from the debacle of the Armada.   El-
derly aristocrats had been dropped and admirals with
experience of foreign-station work appointed.    New
ships had been built embodying some of the qualities of
the Elizabethan men-of-war.    The ports in the Indies
and the Western Islands had been strengthened in every
way, as Drake found to his dreary astonishment on his
last voyage.    And finally the Queen and her Council
had ignored the very fulcrim of Sir Martin's argument.
He saw, as his letter proves, that the King of Spain
might order the plate fleets,  even at heavy loss to
the country, to winter in the Indies.   This is precisely
what Philip did order.    The plate fleet remained in
Havana and Frobisher, with only four months' pro-
visions, had to come home.    His voyage had dam-
aged Philip, but it had been expensive to Elizabeth and
the  adventurers without  any  compensating  plunder.
And, granting willingly that Frobisher had not the trans-
cendent naval genius of Drake, that Sir John Hawkins
was getting old and had lost his zest for piratical ad-
venture, wherein lies the utility of suggesting that if
only Drake had been there things would have gone
well?
We now come to the tale told in the histories, that
Frobisher, arriving before Fayal in the Azores (known